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WAYS OF EVALUATING 
COLLEGE TEACHING’ 


THE widespread search today for valid means of 
appraising college teaching is a highly encouraging 
sign, for it shows that we are thinking more realisti- 
eally about our educational problems. Recognizing 
that the strength of any school or college depends 
basically on the competence and devotion of its fac- 





ulty, educators are seeking to identify—and ultimately 
to measure—those characteristics that help to make 
an institution great. 

Faculty members perform many kinds of services, 
all of which need to be considered in appraising their 
contributions to campus life. The importance of 
duties other than teaching, such as administrative 
work, creative research, student counseling, and com- 
munity service, should not be minimized. Yet it is 
evident that too little emphasis has been placed upon 

* Condensed version of.an address at the Loretto 


Heights College Workshop, Loretto (Colo.), in August, 
1949, 
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quality of performance in the classroom. The two 
standards with which the college teacher early becomes 
acquainted are scholarship and research. He hears 
as Dr. Kandel has said, “little about the human mean- 
ings of scholarship and research, and still more rarely 
about students.” 

A report issued some time ago by the Committee on 
College and University Teaching of the American 
Association of University Professors advocates that 
teaching ability be ranked first among the factors con- 
sidered in evaluating faculty services. But it points 
out that college teaching is far more difficult to judge 
than productive scholarship, since the real test of its 
quality lies not in the particular methods the teacher 
uses but in the effect of these procedures upon stu- 
dents.? 

* Report of the Committee on College and University 


Teaching. Association of American University Profes- 
sors, 1933, p. 36. 
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A number of studies have sought to identify the 
more striking characteristics shown by successful 
teachers. The similarity of findings from these in- 
vestigations seems to justify Cole’s statement that “it 
is now possible to list the outstanding and basic char- 
acteristics of both good and poor teachers.”*> Knowl- 
edge of subject matter, ability to select, organize, and 
interpret relevant materials, interest in students, sin- 
cerity, enthusiasm, and impartiality are among the 
more frequently mentioned characteristics of the able 
teacher. While the rankings assigned various traits 
by college students, alumni, and faculty members vary 
somewhat from one institution to another, and from 
one class to another, the really important finding seems 
to be that the superior teacher possesses a number of 
different qualities properly balanced and blended to 
produce an effective pattern of classroom behavior. 

But thinking often becomes vague and ill-defined 
when an attempt is made to judge the success of par- 
ticular college teachers. Logan Wilson makes the fol- 
lowing penetrating observation: “It is a curious para- 
dox that academicians display a scientific attitude 
toward every universe of inquiry except that which 
comprises their own profession. . . . Lacking precise 
qualitative criteria [for the measurement of faculty 
excellence], administrators are prone to fall back 
upon rather crude quantitative measures as a partial 
substitute.”* In consequence, “teaching ability” has 
too often been judged on the basis of the number of 
students registered for a course, the percentage who 
elect more advanced work in the field, hearsay reports 
from occasional students, or casual observation of one 
or two classes by a department head or dean. 

While there are a number of ways—some of them 
quite promising—in which college teaching may be 
appraised, the task is a formidable one. Woodburne 
states, for example, that “it is difficult, indeed, to 
determine the exact degree of intellectual ferment 
placed in a student’s mind by an instructor.”> Sturte- 
vant comments similarly on the problem of determin- 
ing the teacher’s “inspirational powers,” meaning by 
this his ability “to implant in students the divine 
spark of scholarship.”® To attempt to measure the 
contribution of any single course to the growth of stu- 
dents’ critical and creative ability is an undertaking 
of large dimensions, certainly. 

The ideal way to appraise a teacher’s effectiveness 
would be to study comprehensively the impact of his 


*L. Cole. ‘*Background for College Teaching.’’ 
New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1940, p. 557. 

*L. Wilson, American Association of University Pro- 
fessors Bulletin, October, 1941, pp. 442-49. 

5T.. S. Woodburne, American Association of University 
Professors Bulletin, 29: 242-55, April, 1943. 

*E. H. Sturtevant, American Association of University 
Professors Bulletin, 25: 414-21, October, 1939. 


instruction upon students in his classes. To what de- 
gree do they gain new understandings and insights, ac- 
quire skills of intellectual workmanship and thoucht- 
ful living, and develop the enthusiasms, appreciations, 
and enlightened attitudes that might reasonably be ex- 
pected from membership in a stimulating college 
course? To evaluate adequately the contribution of 
the college classroom, such an inquiry would have to 
be extended into students’ adult life, probing the 
residual outcomes of studying biology under Professor 
The ulti- 


mate measure of any teacher’s effectiveness will per- 


X or American history under Professor Y. 


haps only be known in eternity. For no career can, at 
the one extreme, so nearly approach zero in its effee- 
tiveness, or, at the other, alter so dramatically for 
good or evil the destinies of men and women. 

3ut while every college faculty should be constantly 
striving to gather evidence concerning the long-range 
outcomes of its instruction, it is impossible to wait 
five, ten, or twenty years to decide whether Teacher 
X’s contract should be renewed or whether Teacher Y 
should be promoted to the next higher rank. More- 
over, instructors themselves need to engage in self- 
evaluation from the very start of their teaching ca 
reers if they are to do an intelligent job of improving 
their performance. How, then, can useful evidence be 
secured, gathering it in sufficient time to make effective 
use of the information in the further direction of the 
teaching-learning process in a particular college? 

The present suggestions are not intended to be com- 
prehensive, nor should they be considered of equal 
worth. Some may not even be pertinent in appraising 
certain types of instruction. But at least they suggest 
that a faculty that is really intent on improving its 
teaching will discover many ways to judge its present 
performance, so that weaknesses can be detected and 
remedied and that strengths may be fully conserved. 

The first type of evidence relates to what the teacher 
himself does to stimulate, organize, and guide the 
learning process. Does he impress competent observ- 
ers with his deep interest in teaching and his ability 
to participate creatively in the study and solution of 
instructional problems? Among ways of determining 
this might be the following: 

1. Inspection of the materials he has developed for 
his courses. Has he outlined the specific objectives for 
his instruction to the point where they constitute 
really useful guides in selecting and organizing class 
activities? Has he formulated a syllabus or study 
guide that helps to orient students to their learning 
task? Does he revise such materials periodically? 
Do the reading lists he provides reflect a discriminat- 
ing choice of books and periodical materials? What 
use does he make of community resources? How 
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much effort has he given to devising adequate tests 
and other evaluative instruments? These are but a 
few of the questions that an individual teacher, de- 
partment head, or dean might seek to answer in try- 
ing to judge “teaching ability” from a survey of ma- 
terials prepared for instructional purposes. 

9, Observation of the faculty member's participa- 
tion in college discussions and committee work fo- 
cused on teaching problems. Obviously the measure 
used here should not be the sheer number of commit- 
tees on which a faculty member serves, for excessive 
service might actually militate against good teaching. 
Instead, the foeus should be on the quality of the con- 
tribution he makes to discussions and studies designed 
to improve college teaching. Does he recognize prob- 
lems that hinder good teaching in his institution and 
does he take a responsible part in trying to solve 
them? Or does he look upon teaching as a kind of 
unfortunate adjunct to his scholarly career, with its 
duties to be discharged with the minimum expenditure 
of effort? If all the members of the faculty were like 
this particular individual, would the college be likely 
to engage in continuous study and experimentation 
directed toward better classroom teaching? 

3. Published materials bearing on teaching prob- 
lems. Has the instructor in question contributed any 
articles to professional journals, in which he has out- 
lined new teaching methods or materials or has pre- 
sented results from studies conducted in his classes? 
Has he developed examinations, study guides, or texts 
that have been mimeographed or printed for use in 
classes beyond those which he himself teaches? 

4. Participation in state, regional, and national as- 
sociations, with special interest shown in section meet- 
ings and projects concerned with the improvement of 
teaching. Has he served on any committee, held any 
elected office, or participated in any co-operative 
study, the chief purpose of which was to vitalize teach- 
ing in his subject field? To what extent is he becom- 
ing known beyond his own campus for his sincere and 
intelligent interest in his career as a teacher, as dis- 
tinguished for this purpose from his standing as a 
scholar and researcher? 

But these are only a few of the ways in which the 
work of a college teacher might be appraised. Care- 
ful observation of the teaching-learning process will 
yield important clues as to what is going on in the 
classroom and what, therefore, may be expected in the 
way of ultimate learning products. Like those enu- 
merated above, these approaches presuppose that com- 
petent persons will make the observations, that the 
points to be studied will be carefully defined, and that 
the proper attitudes will be developed so that adminis- 
trators, teachers, and students view these observations 
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and the resulting ratings as important means of im- 
proving teaching—not primarily as ways of “grading 
the professor.” Study of the learning processes them- 
selves might be promoted in the following ways: 

5. Ratings made by fellow instructors or adminis- 
trative officers, based on regular and systematic class 
visitation. To suggest this as one possible approach is 
clearly to tread on dangerous ground, since a teacher’s 
classroom is viewed in most institutions as his own 
private domain, not to be trespassed even by a close 
colleague. In an institution with a strong tradition 
of isolationism it would be extremely unhealthy for a 
dean or department head to launch a policy of regular 
class visitation, including courses taught by senior staff 
members, without making exceedingly careful advance 
preparations for this. 

In colleges that are making suecessful use of this 
approach, faculty members have been thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the purposes of these visits and have 
been encouraged to visit one another’s classes. More- 
over, the more prudent dean or department head usu- 
ally initiates such a policy with new staff members, 
demonstrating its worth by making helpful comments 
and suggestions to faculty members whose classes he 
has visited. If he does this well, more experienced 
members of the staff may in time suggest that they, 
too, would profit from getting a colleague’s slant on 
their own job of teaching. 

If any rating form is used to summarize impressions 
gained from these. class visits, the items should be de- 
veloped in co-operation with the faculty members who 
are to be rated. The form should also be revised from 
time to time in order to make the ratings more accu- 
rately descriptive of what transpires in the classroom. 

Few studies are reported in the literature as to the 
reliability and validity of such ratings, probably be- 
cause the observations made are usually not suffi- 
ciently extended to justify quantitative treatment. 
Because only limited time ean be given to such class 
observation and a large measure of subjective judg- 
ment is involved, this method appears to be of more 
value in helping to interpret other evidences than in 
securing per se a trustworthy evaluation of teaching 
ability. 

6. Ratings of the teaching-learning process made 
by students themselves. Since this is the most contro- 
versial of all the proposed methods of evaluation, it 
may be well to pause briefly to examine some of the 
points at issue. 

Persons opposed to student ratings commonly 
charge that students are too-immature to make such 
judgments and are consequently swayed by superficial 
features of the teaching process. This particular ar- 
gument has less foundation than may at first appear, 
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for studies by Douglass,’ Morris,* Detchen,® and sev- 
eral others have shown that students’ judgments are 
remarkably similar to those reached by more experi- 
enced persons. Reviewing many studies of student 
ratings Cole concludes that while students seldom have 
a clear concept of what good teaching is and are often 
unable to analyze teaching ability, they do not need 
to be able to do these things in order to furnish im- 
portant evidence. They are simply asked to answer 
specifie questions about their own reactions, which is 
all any of the current rating scales require.'° 
Another common argument is that students reflect 
in such ratings the grades which they themselves re- 
ceive—students with high grades usually approving of 
the course and those with low ones disapproving of it. 
Yet a number of studies, including ones by Remmers" 
and Starrak!* show no relationship between the opin- 
ions students express and their own class ranks. 
Some of the ablest students are found among the 
students of borderline 
achievement may sometimes commend him highly. 


teacher’s severest critics: 

Still another argument advanced against use of stu- 
dent judgments is that students frequently change 
their minds about these matters. Hence ratings se- 
cured at one point in a particular course may not be 
taken to indicate how the same students might have 
felt at some other time. But a number of studies sug- 
gest that student opinion of particular instructors re- 
mains reasonably stable. Douglass found, for ex- 
ample, that coefficients of reliability for the Purdue 
Seale were very high (.95).1° Guthrie at the Univer- 
sity of Washington discovered a correlation of .89 be- 
tween two rankings of the same instructors made by 
the same students a month apart.'* And Cole, in her 
summary, concludes from several studies that student 
opinions change little, even over several years. 

But not all the arguments used against student rat- 
ings can be as easily dismissed. Use of this scheme 
may influence occasional teachers to seek popularity 
at the expense of their function in stimulating sound 
learning. Moreover, student ratings may be used as 
a kind of club by certain department heads, deans, or 
presidents. These are real dangers, unquestionably, 


7H. R. Douglass, ScHooL AND Society, 28: 192-97, 
1928. 

SE. H. Morris. ‘‘Personal Traits and 
Teaching,’’ Contributions to Education, No. 342. 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1929. 

®°L. Detchen, Journal of Higher Education, 11: 146- 
155, March, 1940. 

2 Cole, op. cit., p. 572. 

“H. H. Remmers, SCHOOL AND Society, 28: 759-60, 
1928. 

2 J. A. Starrak, Journal of Higher Education, 5: 88- 
90, 1934. 

8 Douglass, op. cit. 

“EF. R. Guthrie, American Association of University 
Professors Bulletin, 31: 254-62, Summer, 1945. 

% Cole, op. cit., p. 565. 
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New 
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though the number of persons who would be gp 
tempted is fortunately quite small among professigy. 
ally trained persons. 

Chief among the arguments that are commonly aj. 
vanced for making some use of student ratings is the 
fact that students are the “consumers” of our educa. 
tional endeavors—the only individuals who really 
know what oceurs day by day in the classroom. They 
are in a more strategic position than occasional yis. 
itors to judge a teacher’s total contribution to the 
teaching-learning process. It is also argued—anj 
with considerable justification—that use of this scheme 
helps to promote good teaching, stimulating instry. 
tors to improve the quality of their classroom work 
and exalting superior teaching to its proper place in 
the services of the college. By challenging students to 
think about educational problems, the quality of their 
own learning may also be improved. Use of this 
method is likewise advocated as one means of deyel- 
oping a more democratic administration of the college, 
since faculty members, students, and administrative 
officers share in furnishing the evidences that lead to 
promotions, salary increases, and the like. 

But observations of the teaching-learning process, 
whether made by colleagues, students, or administra- 
tive officers, need to be supplemented. College teach- 
ing may also be judged by studying evidence relating 
to its impact upon students during the period in which 
they are members of the courses and the first few years 
thereafter. The evidence suggested below is not suf- 
ficiently comprehensive in scope or extended in time 
to furnish any ultimate measure of the worth of the 
course. But it should provide the observant teacher 
or administrative officer with certain “bench-marks” 
that may be useful in predicting the long-range sig- 
nificance of a given learning experience. 

7. Comparisons of the standings secured on de- 
partmental examinations by students in various sec- 
tions, taught by different instructors. This method 
can be applied only when there are several sections of 
a course, when these are tested, at least in part, by 
common examinations, and when the scholastic abili- 
ties and background of students do not vary signif- 
cantly from one section to another. It also presup- 
poses that the tests used for comparative purposes 
measure the more fundamental outcomes of instruction 
in the field involved. Under these conditions helpful 
information ean be obtained concerning the compe- 
tence of a given teacher. 

8. Comparisons of students’ performance on pre- 
and post-tests. This is a more generally useful ap- 
proach, since it does not require that there be several 
sections of the same course. Such a testing program, 
whieh should probe the development of skills, atti- 
tudes, and appreciations, as well as informational out- 
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comes, Will help to define the extent to which students 
have profited from instruction. It will also shed light 
on areas in which the teaching has been particularly 
effective and on types of students who have profited 
most from membership in the course. 

9, Studies of the activities in which students engage 
while they are taking the course in question. Records 
of library usage, for example, help to show whether 
the instruetor has been successful in stimulating inde- 
pendent study and research. Similarly, descriptive in- 
formation concerning students’ extraclass activities 
often sheds light on the degree to which they are ap- 
plying the things they have learned in college courses. 
While the points to be investigated will vary with the 
field of instruction, no course is likely to have a long- 


' range influence on students’ tastes and interests which 


does not modify in some noticeable way their present 
activities, opinions, and outlooks. 

10. Investigations of the subsequent activities of 
students, particularly in the first few years after they 


| have taken @ given course or sequence of courses. 


Every college staff gathers some impressions of the 


- work done in freshman and sophomore courses by ob- 
_ serving the percentage of students who are motivated 


to elect further studies in the particular field and by 
noting the quality of their work. These evidences are 
important but they do not tell the whole story. We 
also need to discover how useful our instruction has 
been to the students who take only the first college 
course offered in any field. Do they carry away any- 
thing that provides them with new skills for coping 
with personal and social problems, that enlarges their 
outlook and broadens their sympathies, that deepens 
their loyalty to fundamental truths and values? A 
number of colleges have demonstrated that follow-up 
studies of former students help to answer these ques- 
tions. We need clearly to broaden our sights, looking 
beyond the academic scene for evidences as to the 
worth of our instruction. 

This brief review of ways of evaluating college 


Shorter Papers. 
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teaching may be concluded with a few observations. 
In the first place, the list given above could be greatly 
extended, since for each course special evidence can 
be found as to the values of the teaching that the col- 
lege provides in this field. Certainly there is no 
dearth of means by which an imaginative dean, chair- 
man of a department, or individual teacher can ex- 
plore the quality of instruction offered in a particular 
field. The problem inheres not in the lack of evidence 
but in the need for selecting, analyzing, and interpret- 
ing properly the many existing clues. The more types 
of evidence we consider, the more reliable and valid 
these are, the greater will be the likelihood of judging 
fairly a particular individual’s college teaching. 

Secondly, the importance to be attached to these 
various types of evidence will depend on several fac- 
tors, including the type of course, the maturity of the 
learners, and the philosophy of both the teacher and 
the institution involved. No neat mathematical for- 
mula will provide a ready answer to the question of 
which teachers are the most effective in a given insti- 
tution. Unusual ability in one direction may easily 
outweigh many ineptitudes and angularities that 
would have condemned a more mediocre person to dis- 
mal failure. 

The third and concluding point follows directly 
from this—that judgment as to a teacher’s success 
must rest with some responsible individual or group 
of individuals. No test, rating seale, or other device 
will furnish definitive answers to questions of faculty 
selection, retention, and promotion. Their function 
is simply to increase the array of evidence, so that 
some competent individual or group of individuals can 
reach a sounder judgment on these matters than they 
might otherwise have attained. Evaluation has ful- 
filled its important educational function when it has 
served to focus the thinking of professionally minded 
men and women on their crucially important task as 
educators and to alert them to new and more promis- 
ing ways of discharging their high responsibilities. 





THE MEASUREMENT OF 
LISTENING ABILITY! 


JAMES I. Brown 


The University of Minnesota 


ZENO, the old Greek philosopher, once argued the 
importance of listening with rather startling logie. 
He said, “We have two ears and one mouth that we 
may listen the more and talk the less.” 

Despite his questionable logic, Zeno was apparently 
1Paper read at a sectional meeting of the Central 


States Speech Association Conference, Omaha, Nebr., 
in 1949, 


right. Modern research indicates that we do listen 
more than we speak, read, or write. Yet listening 
is one of the most neglected areas of education today. 
There are over 2,800 experimental studies in the field 
of reading, the other receptive skill, and scarcely 
more than a handful in the field of listening, although 
research indicates that we listen almost three times as 
much as we read. In a sense we seem to be 8,400 
studies behind time in the field of listening! 

A similar situation exists in testing. The Third 
Mental Measurements Yearbook (1949) devotes 
seventy pages to available tests of reading yet makes 
no reference to a single test of listening ability. In 
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the measurement of listening we are, in a sense, 210 
pages behind time! 

Not that listening ability has never been measured. 
No, as early as 1917 an attempt was made, and trom 
that time almost all of the thirty-some studies in the 
field of listening have used a test of listening com- 
Yet the test instrument itself has re- 
ceived only secondary or incidental attention. In only 


prehension. 


one recently published study? was there sufficient con- 
cern over the test instrument to lead to an item 
analysis and the elimination of low or negatively 
discriminating items. 

That brings us to the first of three questions of 
major importance: (1) Why should the measurement 
of listening receive more than incidental attention? 
(2) Exactly what is it we are thinking of measuring? 
(3) How should it be done? 

The first question may be answered by making a 
brief survey of some of the vital problems in the field 
of listening, with particular regard to their broad 
educational implications. 

There is, for example, tentative evidence that at 
about the seventh grade reading becomes a more 
Would 


that be equally true if specifie training were given in 


efficient medium than listening for learning. 


listening as well as in reading? 

There is, furthermore, tentative evidence that 
listening ability does not improve significantly after 
that time. In a recently administered listening ex- 
ploratory test, it was found that high-school juniors 
comprehended about 60 per cent of the lecture details, 
college freshmen, 64 per cent. The high-school jun- 
iors scored 53 per cent right in the central-idea section 
and the college freshmen only 49 per cent. Is this 
because we do not or can not teach listening? 

Coleridge’s notion of superior listening is apropos 
here. When he wanted to describe intent listening in 
The Ancient Mariner, he did not speak of a serious- 
minded adult but of a young child. It is the waylaid 
wedding guest under the spell of the mariner’s glit- 
tering eyes who “listened like a three years’ child.” 
Does formal schooling dull our early acquired listen- 
ing skills? The following data tend to suggest as 
much. In astudy by Rankin, fifth-grade pupils com- 
prehended 73 per cent of what they heard; in the 
study by Nichols, college freshmen comprehended only 
68 per cent of what they heard. 

There is tentative evidence that we are less critical 
Is that because 
we have not been taught how to listen critically? Or 


is a speaking situation inevitably and by its very 


when we listen than when we read. 


nature a situation that encourages uncritical recep- 
tion? 
There is tentative evidence that difficult material 


2R. G. Nichols, ‘‘ Factors in Listening Comprehen- 
sion,’’ Speech Monograph, Vol. XV, No. 2, 1948. 
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becomes more difficult when listened to than when regi 
Can we ever hope to develop sufficient listening abjj); 
for the understanding of difficult material? 

And lastly, there is tentative evidence that 
average and below-average students listening is mo», 
efficient than reading. Should secondary education } 
both reading and listening centered? Should gw. 
tioning and class assignments be reordered aroun( 
this difference? 

Consider the implications of such tentative evideng 
in terms of our ideal of education for all Americx; 
youth and in terms of such movements as Edueatioy 
for Life Adjustment or General Education. Perhap; 
our reading-centered education will never adequat; 
meet the needs of all American youth. Perhaps ther 
must be a double emphasis, a reading-listening en. 
phasis. Perhaps for terminal education there shou) 
even be a predominately listening emphasis. 

All this is, of course, almost pure speculatio: 
The fact remains that the most frequently engaged-i: 
language ability in our democratic society is the on 
about which we know least. We still do not knoy 
with a sufficient degree of positiveness the answers | 
the basic questions: Can listening be taught? an 
How ean it be done? 

For example, the most complete bibliography on 
listening,’ a bibliography of slightly over a hundr 
references, does not list a single completed study that 
offers objective statistical evidence that listening ca: 
be taught. There are, to be sure, articles which sug. 
gest that it can and should be taught. There are 
even a few articles which describe how it is being 
taught, but the results are in general and subjectiv 
terms. 

The specific answers to these and similar questions 
depend upon accurate research which in turn is ¢e- 
pendent upon the use of accurate measuring instru 


ments. That brings us back to the essential need for 
= 


adequate measures of listening ability, for it is by 
means of such measures that we may eventually com: 
to a needed understanding of the whole listening 
process. 

Testing instruments are equally necessary in au- 
swering the second question: Exactly what is it w 
are thinking of measuring? We are not interested 
here in a dictionary definition or armchair theorizing 
A more specifie answer is desired. For one thing, 
listening a simple or a complex skill? 

It seems reasonable to assume that listening ané 
reading are probably closely related skills and the’ 
listening is therefore probably complex. Acting 0 
that assumption we asked eleven experts in the field 
to rate certain characteristics which might possibly 
be important facets of this thing called listening 


3 Prepared by H. A. Anderson, chairman of the Liste: 
ing Committee of the National Council of Teachers 
English. 
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The following statement incorporates, in order of 
rated importance, the top five characteristics chosen. 

Good listening was defined in such terms as the 
ability to (1) synthesize the component parts of a 
speech to discover the central idea or ideas; (2) dis- 
tinguish between relevant and irrelevant material; 
(3) make logical inferences from what was heard; 
(4) make full use of contextual clues; (5) follow 
without loss a fairly complex thought unit. 

To check the assumption of listening complexity, 
tests were devised to explore separately these five 
characteristics and were administered to a sampling 
of high-school juniors and college freshmen. A 
tentative analysis of the data seems to corroborate 
the belief that listening is a complex activity. <A 
majority of the individual test profiles showed ex- 
treme variations. For example, the same student 
might be both a good and poor listener, depending 
upon the particular abilities noted. Some students 
in the top fourth with respect to getting the central 
idea were much below average with respect to other 
characteristics. Generally speaking, the ability to 
make inferences or to distinguish between relevant 
and irrelevant material was not as well developed as 
the ability to get details. As yet, of course, it is 
impossible to say just how many relatively separate 
parts there are in this thing called listening. 

A whole series of such exploratory testings is needed 
to give this concept more definite form. Then we 
should be in a much better position to know exactly 
what particular aspects of it are most likely to be 
amenable to improvement. 

And now the final question: How is this measuring 
to be done? Three variables deserve particular men- 
tion, the reading, difficulty, and intelligence variables. 

For one thing, it seems important that we get as 
pure a measure of listening as possible. For ex- 
ample, if we measure general intelligence with a read- 
ing-type intelligence test, our measure of intelligence 
also reflects to a degree silent-reading ability. The 
correlation between reading and intelligence, as 
measured by a reading-type test, is about .60. The 
correlation between reading and intelligence, as 
measured by a non-reading-type test, is only about 
.25. To that extent does a reading measure of in- 
telligence reflect general reading ability. 
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We would not think of measuring a person’s read- 
ing ability by using an intelligence test or a listening- 
type test. Why then should we think of measuring 
a person’s listening ability by a reading-type test? 
To insure as pure a measure of listening as possible, 
other things being equal, listening ability should be 
measured by a listening yardstick. 

Diffieulty is the second variable. There should be 
a definite awareness of its importance in the listening 
process. Actually what we need in the field of speech 
is a “listenability” formula similar to the Flesch 
readability formula used for ealeulating the difficulty 
level of a piece of writing. Apparently the readabil- 
ity formula does not measure listening difficulty ae- 
eurately. Tenth-grade reading matter, for example, is 
apparently about twelfth-grade listening matter. 

The third factor, intelligence, is mentioned largely 
to raise a very important question relative to a large 
amount of research in speech as well as to the measure- 
ment of listening. In all the research in the field of 
speech involving the comparative study of equated 
groups, the practice has been to equate on the basis 
of intelligence, the assumption being that eque'ly in 
telligent groups would be of equal listening, ability. 
Now in similar studies in the field of reading, the 
equating of groups is done primarily on the basis 
of silent-reading ability, not intelligence. Sinee we 
know experimentally that groups of equal intelligence 
do not necessarily read equally well, that brings into 
question the assumption that groups of equal in- 
telligence listen equally well. This factor is one that 
deserves further careful consideration and examina 
tion. 

Finally, it may be said that listening is one of the 
most profitable fields of research. There are special 
educational implications for the fields of speech and 
English as well as for all subject-matter fields where 
oral instructional methods are important, not to men- 
tion the important political, social, and mass-com- 
munication implications. 

And basie to all such research is the problem of 
measurement. Appropriate test instruments for all 
purposes and for use at all levels must be developed 
if we are ever to reach a needed understanding of 
this most neglected of communication skills. 





EXEMPTION-EXAMINATION PRACTICES 
IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


Ernst Kocu 
Brooklyn College 


CONCERNED with the problem of examination for 
the certification of work not formally completed in 


college classes, I undertook in the spring of 1949 a 
rough survey of the exemption-examination procedure 
eurrently prevailing. Proceeding from an analysis of 
335 bulletins for 1949-50 available to me at the time, I 
sent questionnaires to the 98 institutions that, by 
their catalogues, indicated the existence of some sort 


of validation examination.? Thus, 38 questionnaires 
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went to public liberal-arts colleges or colleges of 
liberal arts affiliated with publicly supported insti- 
tutions; 22 to colleges of liberal arts connected with 
private universities; and 48 to independent, privately 
endowed colleges of liberal arts.° 

Of the 68 returns received, 29 came from the first 
group, 14 from the second, and 25 from the third. 
Although this gave a total response of only 69 per 
cent, the institutions replying were among the most 
representative of their respective groups, so that, 
while the findings cannot be considered in any way 


definitive, they are revealing enough to warrant 
TABLE 1 
Agency in Which Authority for the Examination 
is Vested 
2] 
© nai =| 
$ 2 2 5 
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Publie 16 2 7 2 0 1 1 
Private 3 3 6 1 ] 0 0 
College 6 7 12 0 0 0 0 
25 12 25 3 1 1 1 





scrutiny. To facilitate reference and comparison the 
material is arranged topically and in tabular form 
with commentary. 

In the general picture, special committees shared 
honors, numerically speaking, with departments. Al- 
though public institutions seemed to be more aware 


TABLE 2 
Agency Responsible for the Construction of the 
Examinations 
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College 0 17 0 6 2 
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of the need for an impartial administrative agency in 
the area of exemption examinations—the majority of 
them placed authority in the hands of an extradepart- 


* Exemption examination here refers to all types of 
examinations given students to test their ability to dis- 
pense with any given college course. 

* Not included in this survey was the University of 
Chicago, an atypical institution in this area. Also not 
included were teachers colleges. 

* These groups will henceforth be referred to as ‘‘ Pub- 
lic,’* ‘* Private,’’ and ‘‘College.’’ 
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mental committee—basic thinking generally still seems 
quite conservative. This was evidenced by the fact 
that only three institutions entrusted the matter to 
their testing bureaus, and that 37 (dean—12, depart- 
ment—25) maintained traditional authoritative lines, 

The basic conservatism revealed in (1) is markedly 
emphasized by the table above, which shows unusualiy 
strong departmental influence in the matter of exami- 
nation construction. While in some cases this practice 
was merely the result of administrative or pedagogical 
expediency, in many cases the practice revealed a con- 
siderable unwillingness to depart from the principle of 
departmental autonomy in the area of examinations, 


TABLE 3 


Evaluation 


Passing grade 
determined by: 


Examinations 
graded by: 


Test 


Commit- Test Commit- 
tee Dept. Norms tee Dept. Service 
Publie 5 22 2 3 24 . 
Private ] 11 2 0 e | l 
College 0 21 4 2 22 1 
6 54 8 5 59 4 


Table 3 supplements the picture of departmental 
Not only did departments grade the tests, 
In most eases 


concern, 
but they set the evaluation register. 
an arbitrary passing grade was set—usually “C”— 
and the evaluation of individual papers was left to 
the judgment of the departmental representative as- 
signed to grading. Only eight institutions stated that 
their evaluations were determined by objectively at- 
tained norms. 

The institutions charted showed considerable con- 
gruence in the matter of eligibility, most of them 
requiring proof of unusual competence or prepara- 
tion before a student was given permission to register 
for such an examination. There was no indication, 
however, whether the tendency in the direction of 
selection and restriction was the result of educa- 
tional conviction or of less positive factors. 

The institutions were equally divided in the matter 
of scope and type preference. However, although 
strong conviction was expressed by those question- 
naires indicating the requirement of an examination 
more demanding than the regular course final, no gen- 
erally revealing attitude was shown by the institutions 
where no distinction was made, with the result that 
it was not evident whether the practice of using the 
course final as an exemption examination stemmed 
from conviction or convenience. 

More definite was the evidence with regard to type 
of examination, most institutions favoring a combi- 
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TABLE 4 


Student Eligibility 





Special No requirement 
qualification beyond matricu- 
requirement : lation status: 

iblie 22 7 
¥ 9 5 
14 11 
45 23 


Student may May take the 


take a given» exammore than No policy: 
exam only once: once: 
Publie 6 16 7 
Private 2 7 5 
lege 5 16 4 
13 39 16 
Student may Student may 
take exameven not take exam 
thoughenrolled if enrolled in 
in course at course at 
the time: the time: 
Publie 9 20 
Private 1 13 
College 6 19 
16 52 


nation of the essay and objective forms. While it 
was surprising, though not ungratifying, to note how 
few institutions used the essay examination as the sole 
testing device in the area of exemption examinations, 
it was even more surprising to note the comparatively 
negligible use of the objective examination as an ex- 


clusive evaluation means. Of the eleven institutions 


TABLE 5 
The Examination Itself 
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34 
using the device in this way, only three (two public 
and one private) used it as a comprehensive area 
examination. Thus, although there is growing aware- 
ness of the inadequacy of the essay type, there is still 
considerable distrust of the objective examination as 
a reliable measure. 

Although in the larger frame there was almost 
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equal division between those granting college credit 
on the basis of exemption examinations and those 
merely permitiing greater curriculum flexibility, in- 
ternally there was considerable deviation from this 


balance. Thus, while public institutions were almost 


TABLE 6 


Position in the Curriculum 


Areas: Credit No credit 

toward toward 

. ae gradu- = gradu- 

Required Elective Both ation ation 
Public 5 0 24 22 7 
Private 7 ] 6 4 10 
College 13 1 11 9 16 
Zo 2 41 35 33 


three to one in favor of giving credit, private insti- 
tutions opposed this practice exactly two to one. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that in the matter of area 
public institutions were again more liberal, most of 


TABLE 7 


Credits 3 6 12 15 20 24 30 32 35 45 48 49 Flex 
ible 
Publie 0632 232303 43232 3 r 
Private l@isec€cedoed$éedwed@e8e8e @é 2 
College oS % 2 6 3.8008) 6.2 23-4 3 


them permitting validation of course work or require- 
ments in both required and elective areas. 

Very little conformity was shown in the matter of 
the number of credits that could be worked off by 
exemption examination, as the following table shows. 


TABLE 8 


Institutional Co-operation 


Past examinations 
on file for 
student 


Departmental syl- 
labi available 
for student 


reference: reference: 
Yes No Yes No 
Publie 5 24 4 25 
Private $ 10 4 10 
College } 22 6 19 
12 56 14 54 


Comparatively few institutions seem inclined to co- 
operate positively with the student whose general 
qualifications are such as to merit special consider- 
ation. While a few replies indicated that a student 
could consult with departmental representatives, the 
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general picture was rather one of institutional dis- 
interest or coldness. 

Most administrators, on the surface, seemed in 
agreement with the principle and indicated general 
satisfaction with its translation into practice in their 
respective institutions. Those administrators object- 
ing to the principle based their objections largely on 
the opinion that collegiate learning should not be 
divorced from the classroom situation. Administra- 
tors agreeing with the principle but not with the 
practice in their institutions had as their major com- 
plaint the fact that too little use was made of ex- 


emption examinations. As the correspondent from 


TABLE 9 
Administrative Reaction 


Agreement with 


Agreement with principle and 
principle: with institutional 
practice: 

Yes No Yes No 

Publie 28 l 23 6 
Private 13 1 13 1 
College 21 4 20 5 
62 6 56 12 


one leading institution regretfully wrote: “It [the ex- 
emption examination] is practically a dead letter on 
this campus.” 

Although only 12 administrators voiced specific ob- 
jections to the practical situation existing on their 
campuses, it would seem that the number of malcon- 
tents was considerably greater than 12, since general 
comment frequently betrayed dissatisfaction, even 
though no formal complaint was registered. 

Because of the limited resources available, no direct 
poll of faculty reaction could be taken. Thus, the 
table below merely represents the opinion of the 
administrative officers answering the questionnaire. 

On the basis of the below table alone one might 
conclude faculty response to be favorable. However, 
in view of the obvious lack of real enthusiasm, as 
shown by the comparatively insignificant register of 
one,* and in view of the generally still quite conserva- 
tive trends demonstrated by institutional practice, it 
is not unlikely that this “favorable” may really be 
less representative of a general approbation based 
on conviction than indicative of a lack of overt hos- 
tility. If the issue of credit by examination with- 
out benefit of course were to assume major propor- 
tions on the campuses polled, faculty reaction might 
conceivably show a reaction chart considerably at 
variance with the below. 

Conclusion: The principle of exemption examina- 


tions has to date found only limited acceptance jy 
our institutions of higher learning. Serutiny of 33; 
current bulletins showed that fewer than one thi 
of the schools represented had such examinations o; 
considered them important enough educationally ¢ 
mention them in their prospectuses. While pubj 
institutions seemed more sympathetic to the prin. 
ciple, there was evidence of emphatic approbatio; 
from other sources. Thus, the dean of liberal art 
in one of the largest universities in the country wrot 
“An important cog in any educational system.” An, 
from one of the smaller independent colleges cam 
the statement: “I consider such examinations sound 
and highly desirable—one way to discredit the eterna! 
insistence that the only way one can be educated js 
to ‘take a course.’ ” 
TABLE 10 


Faculty Reaction 


Enthusi-Favor- Unfa- Indif- Evenly Nok 
astie able forable ferent Divided spons 


Public 0 21 0 3 0 5 
Private 0 8 0 0 2 4 
College ] 15 0 3 1 5) 

] 44 0 6 3 14 


Unfortunately, even where the principle is accepted, 
institutions often give it but limited recognition 
Thus the returns showed that in about one fifth of 
the 68 institutions presumably accepting the prin- 
ciple, the exemption examination is merely a place. 
ment test, i.e., an exemption examination only in 4 
distinctly narrow sense. 

In institutions where such recognition was not lin- 
ited, i.e., where real exemption examinations wer 
available, the feature did not seem to be important 
because of the small number of students availing 
themselves of it. This seemed due to the following 
factors operating in various combinations: 





+ 


1. Insufficient faculty and student understanding, thi 
result of the absence of a well-defined policy and proper 
publicity. 2. Student inertia. 3. Faculty apathy 
hostility. 4. Inadequate examinations. 5. Institution 
reluctance to give such examinations for credit. 


This far from encouraging picture is not likely t 
improve markedly. Although administrative tendency) 
seems favorable enough, tradition is still too strong 
a barrier. Despite the fact that the recent war gav' 
the best practical demonstration on a large scale tha! 
education and “taking courses” do not necessarily ¢ 
hand in hand, despite daily evidence of the absurdity 


‘Only four institutions indicated that they intende( 
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of thinking of educational achievement solely in terms 
of formal exposure hours, higher education seems to 
have comparatively little actual faith in the principle 
of informal, independent development. 

While we cannot, for a number of obvious reasons, 
accord to all students the possibility of independent 
study, it is unconscionable to withhold from those 


Events... 
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willing and able to progress faster the opportunity 
of doing so. If we are really concerned with the 
development of resourceful leadership, we must make 
the fullest possible use of those devices that will help 
foster initiative and independence. Which means that 
we must certainly make greater use of the principle 
of exemption by examination than we are now doing. 





ISOLATIONISM IN EDUCATION 


A pEBT of gratitude is owed to James R. Killian, 
Jr., president, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
for putting into proper perspective the meaning of 
modern specialization. The phrase, “isolationism 
among scholars,” which Dr. Killian uses in his first 
annual report conveys a far better and clearer idea 
of the weakness of specialization than any amount of 
diseussion. According to Dr. Killian specialization, 
“tempered by less isolationism among scholars and 
more linkages between fields of scholarship,” will be 
one of the continuing tasks in education during the 
rest of the present century. The problem has, of 
course, been recognized as crucial in the past ten years 
or even earlier. Specialization is important but may 
in the end lose its effectiveness if it becomes too in- 
grown. “The boundaries between sciences are be- 
coming less and less definable; overlapping sciences 
reflect in their vigorous growth the interdependence 
writes Dr. Killian, who 


of specialized investigation,’ 
goes on to say that “we need better linkages between 
science and the humanities. We need bifocal vision 
to thread our way among the problems of modern 
society.” 

These statements raise an interesting issue, whether 
much advance will be made in promoting the linkages 
that Dr. Killian recommends as long as the modern 
concept of culture remains in two or even more com- 
partments—science, humanities, and social sciences. 
Obviously there is much overlapping, and each com- 
partment represents one way of looking at life and 
the world. Dr. Killian seems to suggest this idea for 
he writes: 


No longer can there be any legitimate debate over the 
competing effectiveness of specialized or general educa- 
tion. Both are essential, if colleges are to educate men 
who can, as specialists, bend specialization to the broad 
needs of our society. 


And again: 


Education that gives men faith in the power of mind 
to solve society’s problems must possess a synthesis of 
the general and the specialistic that brings, within the 
limits of our knowledge, the whole of life into view. 


The fundamental problem was suceinetly stated by 
Ortega y Gasset when he said, in “The Revolt of the 
Masses,” that there are more scientists (meaning spe- 
cialists) and many fewer “cultured” men than about 
1750. Specialization, he maintained, does not even 
advance the progress of science and went on to write: 

For science needs from time to time, as a necessary 
rerrulator of its own advance, a labor of reconstruction, 
and, as I have said, this demands an effort towards uni- 
fication, which grows more and more difficult, involving, 
as it does, ever-vaster regions of the world of knowl- 
edge.—I. L. K. 


A NEW PROJECT TO IMPROVE AND 
STRENGTHEN THE TEACHING OF 
AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP 

Wituiam F. Russet, president, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, is the director of a new project 
that will be started this month in eight public-school 
systems in Connecticut, New Jersey, New York, and 
Pennsylvania. The experiment, which will be carried 
on over a two-year period, is designed to improve and 
strengthen the teaching of American citizenship in the 
publie schools. The project has been made possible 
by a grant to the college of $400,000 by the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York which contributed $50,000 
to the institution in the summer of 1949 for explora- 
Dr. Russell stated in 
announcing the project that it will provide teachers 


tory and organizational work. 


with improved methods and materials for developing 
knowledge, attitudes, and skills for responsible citi- 
zenship. It will emphasize: 

Laboratory experience for pupils—learning by doing, 
a citizenship-training concept here comparable to methods 
used in the teaching of natural science. 

Participation by civie agencies and leaders, the adult 
publie generally, and the community at large. 

Use of a variety of materials on current issues and his- 
torical trends to high light the development of democracy. 


More than 75 educators and leaders in government, 
publishing, and national and international civie agen- 
cies were consulted in the development of the project 
which has the support of the boards of education and 
the superintendents of the collaborating schools. The 
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project defines citizenship as “an understanding of the 
principles on which our government and society are 
founded and the proper exercise of the rights and obli- 
gations which derive from these principles.” Two 
basic civie skills to be inculeated are the acceptance 
by individuals of public service and public duty as a 
primary obligation and practical competence to carry 
out the duties of citizenship. An important by-prod- 
uct of adult participation should be increased insight 
by adults into the responsibilities of good citizenship. 

William S. Vincent, on leave from the Pennsylvania 
State College as visiting professor of education in 
Teachers College, is executive officer of the project, 
and at least one teacher from each of the co-operating 
high schools has worked with the project staff in the 
college. As a part of the preliminary work the staff 
carried out ten major activities including the selection 
of books, pamphlets, magazine articles, films, and film 
strips suitable for use in the project—approximately 
400 titles; a survey of full-scale educational practices 
in citizenship education already in existence—of which 
75 of the best procedures were selected to be revised 
by the staff; and a survey of historical materials that 
document the history of freedom. 

The teachers in the eight school systems are as fol- 
lows: Ignatius D. Taubeneck and Frank Misner, 
Bronxville, Albert C. Ganley, Manhasset, Betty Bar- 
ton, Pearl River, and Nelson Payne, Yonkers, in 
New York; Louis N. Pazienza, Elizabeth, and Frances 
I. Palmer, South Orange-Maplewood, in New Jersey; 
Catherine J. Byrod and Fred Knuth, Steelton (Pa.), 
and Harold Allen, Westport (Conn.). Special con- 
sultants are William G. Carr, secretary, Educational 
Policies Commission, NEA; and Newton Edwards, 
professor of education, the University of Chicago. 

It is expected that eventually many schools across 
the country will set up similar projects based on the 
results of the two-year experiment. 
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THE AERA FELLOWSHIP IN EDUCATIONAL 
MEASUREMENT 

THROUGH a grant from the World Book Company 
the American Educational Research Association js 
offering a Fellowship in Educational Measurement for 
graduate studies at either the predoctoral or post- 
doctoral level in an institution of the candidate's 
choice in the metropolitan area of New York. In ad- 
dition to academic work the successful candidate wil] 
receive the benefits of a systematic program of prac 
tical experience in test research and development i: 
the division of test research and service of the World 
Book Company and other testing agencies. 

The fellowship, which is awarded for a period of 
one year and is renewable for a second year will pro- 
vide a stipend of $1,800 for a person without depend- 
ents; $2,000 for a person with dependents. Following 
is a statement of qualifications: 

Candidates for the fellowship should be citizens of the 
United States or Canada, resident in either country, who 
are planning to pursue a professional career in the field 
of educational measurement in either of these countries. 
Candidates should have completed at least one year of 
graduate study in the field of educational measurement 
or a closely related field at a recognized institution. It 
is desirable that their training shall have included courses 
in statistics, educational measurements, educational psy- 
chology, or similar fields. School experience, preferably 
in the field of measurement—e.g., as a counselor or in 
a research department—is desirable but not essential. 
There are no limits as to age, sex, or marital status of 
the candidates, although preference will be given to ap- 
plicants under 35 years of age. 

For additional information about the fellowship and 
for application blanks interested candidates may write 
to: Fellowship Award Committee, American Educa- 
tional Research Association, 1201 16th Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Applications for the academic 
year 1950-51 must be received by March 15. 





Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending January 30: 3. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Nelson Glueck, whose appointment as _ president, 
Hebrew Union College (Cincinnati), was reported in 
ScHoo, AnD Society, May 17, 1947, and whose ap- 
pointment as president, Jewish Institute of Religion, 
was reported, November 6, 1948, became the president 
of the combined institutions on January 25. Final 
details of the merger created the only American Jew- 
ish Reform seminary, which will be known as the 
Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute of Religion of 
New York and Cincinnati. 


John Fryer Moulds, whose retirement as executive 
secretary of the Board of Trustees of the University 
of Chicago was reported in ScHooL AND Socrery, 
January 6, 1945, has accepted a post in Pomona Col- 
lege (Claremont, Calif.) as assistant to the president. 
Mr. Moulds will work chiefly with Allen F. Hawley, 
director of publie relations. 


Henry Barton, formerly an executive with the 
Standard-Vacuum Oil Company, has assumed new 
duties as treasurer of St. John’s College (Annapolis), 
succeeding Captain Walter D. Sharp (SC) USN (re- 
tired), who had held an interim appointment since 
March 1, 1949. 


Carl E. Allen, whose appointment as acting dean, 
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College of Business Administration, Lehigh Univer- 
sity (Bethlehem, Pa.), was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, September 24, 1949, has been named to the 
deanship to sueceed Neil C. Carothers, whose retire- 
ment was reported in these columns on the same date. 
James D. Mack, who has been serving as acting li- 
brarian since the death of Howard S. Leach in Novem- 
ber, 1948, has been appointed librarian of the uni- 
versity. 

Grace V. Bird, director, Bakersfield (Calif.) Junior 
College, has been appointed associate director of the 
Office of Relations with Schools, University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley 4), effective March 1. Hazel A. 
Fredericksen, whose appointment to the staff of the 
School of Social Welfare was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, October 28, 1944, will resign on June 30. 


William Hayworth McCullough has been promoted 
to an assistant professorship of social work and named 
acting director of the Graduate School of Social Work, 
University of Washington (Seattle 5). Wilbert Amie 
Clemens, professor of zoology, University of British 
Columbia, has been appointed professor of zoology in 
the department of oceanography, and Lester George 
Barth, whose appointment as associate professor of 
zoology, Columbia University, was reported in SCHOOL 
AND Society, May 6, 1944, has been named to an asso- 
ciate professorship of zoology in the same department. 


Frederic P. Fischer has been appointed professor of 
electrical engineering and head of the department, 
School of Engineering, University of Buffalo. 


Arnold W. Johnson and James A. Close have been 
appointed to headships of departments in Syracuse 
(N. Y.) University. 
counting, sueceeds George E. Bennett as chairman of 
the department. Dr. Bennett has asked to be relieved 
of administrative duties because of the pressure of 
other work. Dr. Close, associate professor of finance, 
has sueceeded John W. Harriman, as head of the de- 
Dr. Harriman is on leave of absence, serv- 


Dr. Johnson, professor of ac- 


partment. 
ing as special assistant to the United States Ambassa- 
dor-at-Large for the ECA in Paris. Oscar Harkavy 
has been appointed administrative assistant to James 
Seott, chairman of the department of marketing, and 
Howard T. Lewis, assistant to Morris Cross, chairman 
of the production department. 


C. Ward Macy, whose appointment as dean of the 
faculty, Coe College (Cedar Rapids, Iowa), was re- 
ported in ScHoout anv Soctety, August 24, 1946, has 
been named head of the department of economies, 
University of Oregon, to succeed Calvin Crumbaker, 
September 1.. Dr. Crumbaker will be retired at the 
close of the academic year after 20 years of service. 


The Reverend N. P. Jacobson, formerly professor of 
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philosophy, Huntingdon College (Montgomery, Ala.), 
has assumed new duties as acting head of the depart- 
ment of religion, to serve during the leave of absence 
granted to the Reverend Paul Banway Means, pro- 
fessor of religion. Dr. Means is in Singapore study- 
ing the political influence on religion and will return 
to the university at the beginning of the academic 
year 1951-52. 

Harold B. Gilbreth, service editor, Basic Business 
Education, has been appointed head of the commerce 
department, Winthrop College (Rock Hill, 8. Car.), 
to sueceed the late Thomas W. Noel. 


John A. Smith, head coach of baseball, Hofstra Col- 
lege (Hempstead, N. Y.), has been appointed head of 
the department of physical education and director of 
Gerrit P. Judd, IV, and 
Hyman Enzer have also been appointed to the staff. 


the intramural program. 


Dr. Judd, whose appointment as assistant professor 
of American folklore, Franklin and Marshall College 
(Lancaster, Pa.), was reported in ScHoont anp So- 
CIETY, July 10, 1948, will give courses in history; Mr. 
Enzer, a member of the editorial staff of the Elizabeth 
(N. J.) Daily Journal, courses in journalism and other 
English subjects. 


Elmo C. Jurkat, assistant professor of fine arts, 
Wittenberg College (Springfield, Ohio), has been ap- 
pointed acting head of the department during the leave 
of absence granted to Ralston Thompson, professor of 
fine arts, who ‘will serve as guest instructor at the 
Cincinnati Art Academy during the second semester. 


The Reverend William E. Kerstetter, chairman of 
the department of philosophy and director of religious 
activities, Baldwin-Wallace College (Berea, Ohio), has 
been promoted to a full professorship. 


George Stanford, whose appointment as associate 
professor of soil science, Cornell University, was re- 
ported in ScHoon anv Society, November 20, 1948, 
has been named associate professor of soils, lowa State 
College (Ames). 
fessor of research in agronomy, is now in charge of 


William H. Allaway, associate pro- 


crop-rotating and soil-management investigations at 
outlying experimental farms, and Frank Schaller has 
been given the responsibility for erosion-control and 
water-conservation investigations, succeeding George 
W. Browning who has been transferred to the ad- 
Louis M. 
Thompson, assistant professor of soils, will succeed 


ministration of the Experiment Station. 


John M. Holcomb, professor of agriculture, as super- 
visor of farm operations, February 28, when the latter 
leaves to accept a post with Opekasit, Inc., Hamilton 
(Ohio). 


Among appointments reported by the University of 
Mississippi, January 21, are the following: associate 
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Wilson 


visiting associate professor, 


Johnson (pathology) ; 
Mrs. Merle D. Byers 
(home economies); assistant professors, Benjamin 
Harold E. 


berger, USN (naval science) ; and instructors, Egbert 


professor, Margaret 


Willis Jones (education) and Lt. 3aum- 
F. Yerby (reed instruments), Sergeant First Class 
Jules Corbin (military science), and Carolyn Jose 
phine Franke (home economics). 

Ruth S. Wylie and Edward H. Kerner have been ap- 
pointed to assistant professorships in Wayne Univer- 
sity (Detroit 1). Dr. Wylie, formerly assistant pro- 
fessor of composition and theory, University of Mis 


souri, is giving coursesgin composition and theory of 


music; Mr. Kerner, a research physicist, courses in 


theoretical physics. 


The Reverend Joseph M. Becker, S.J., a member of 
the staff of Georgetown University (Washington, D. 
C.), will assume new duties in the Institute of Social 
Sciences, Saint Louis University, at the opening of 
the spring semester. Father Becker will be concerned 
chiefly with research in the operations of social seeur- 
ity and will give a course on unemployment com- 


pensation. 


Robert E. Harper and Franklin J. Ehlert have been 
appointed to teach courses in publie relations and ad- 
vertising that will be inaugurated in the department 
of journalism, the George Washington University 
(Washington 6, D. C.), beginning February 6. Mr. 
Harper, director of the Washington chapter of the 
American Public Relations 
courses in public relations; Mr. Ehlert, a member of 
the staff of the advertising department of the Wash- 
Times-Herald, 


Association, will give 


ington courses in newspaper adver- 
tising. 

John S. Lucas will teach a new course, “The Art of 
Fiction,” that will be introduced in the spring semester 
at Carleton College (Northfield, Minn.). The work 
will deal with the purposes and form of the novel. 
According to Arthur Mizener, chairman of thé depart- 
ment of English, “only two or three colleges in the 


United States offer a similar course.” 


William Edwin Armstrong, a pianist of Ottawa 
(Canada), has been appointed to the staff of the 
piano department, Eastman School of Musie (Roches- 
ter, N. Y.). 


Fred E. Shelton, Jr., and Sybil Gilmore assumed 
new posts on January 30 as instructors in courses in 
secretarial duties, Evening Division, Sinclair College 
(Dayton 2, Ohio). Mr. Shelton, office manager of the 
Standard Register Corporation, will assist Miss Gil- 
more, correspondence supervisor with the same firm, 
in presenting the views of both men and women super- 
visors on the problems and duties of secretaries in 


business and industrial offices. Daniel Leivick is giy- 
ing a course in business statistics; George Byers, a 
course in advanced credits; Thomas Haacke, Jr., 
course in advanced public speaking; Mrs. Marens 
Gunning, a course in business-report writing; and 
George W. Watson, a course in the science of food 


handling. 


Bogdan Raditsa, at present director of studies for 
Yugoslavia in the Danubian Inquiry under the aus- 
pices of the Carnegie Corporation of New York, has 
been appointed to the staff of Fairleigh Dickinson 
College (Rutherford, N. J.), to teach European his- 
tory, with especial reference to the Balkan area. 


Harry R. Warfel, professor of English, University 
of Florida, who served as a wartime adviser on ]j- 
braries and publications in the Department of State, 
as reported in ScHoOL AND Society, December 4, 1943, 
is the United States member of UNESCO’s Interna- 
tional Committee of Experts on Translation Problems, 
which met in Paris, November 21-25, 1949. 


George C. Kyte, professor of education, University 
of California (Berkeley 4), was recently elected presi- 
dent, Phi Delta Kappa, to serve for a two-year term. 


Recent Deaths 

The Reverend Herbert Lee Newman, professor of 
religion, Colby College (Waterville, Me.), died, Jan- 
uary 18, at the age of fifty-nine years. Dr. Newman 
had been a member of the faculty of the college since 
1922. 


Charles James Moore, professor emeritus of chem- 
istry, Hunter College (New York City), died, January 
25, at the age of eighty-four years. Dr. Moore had 
served as instructor in mathematies (1896-98), Horner 
School (N. Car.) ; professor of chemistry and geology 
(1901-02), Western Maryland College (Westmin- 
ster); instructor (1902-04) and adjunct professor 
(1904-07), University of Georgia; Austin Teaching 
Fellow (1908-12), Harvard University; instructor in 
chemistry (1912-14), New York University; assistant 
professor of chemistry (1914-17), associate professor 
(1917-20), and professor and head of the department 
(1921-45), Hunter College; and chief chemist (1920- 
21), Bureau of Soils, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
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‘ARPENTER, DALE, AND ESTHER J. SWENSON. 
The World of Numbers: Arithmetic 3. Pp. 316. $1.68. 
Arithmetic 4. Pp. 316. $1.68. Both Illustrated. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 1950. 
This new series represents an arithmetic course which has 
been well thought out, well graded, and well prepared. 

















